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The Library of Tomorrow—I 
By John E. Burchard 


Reprinted, with some excisions, from the November, 1946 Tech- 
nology Review, edited at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The essay appeared under the title “The Wreck of Matter and the 
Crush of Worlds,” with a subtitle, “Cultural Scholarship, through 
More Effective Ways of Utilizing the World’s Knowledge, Is 
the Philosophic Basis for the Charles Hayden Memorial Library.” 


“. .. Scarcely had I opened the 
fatal box than some blue cards 
escaped from it, and, slipping 
through my fingers, began to rain 
down. Almost immediately, acting 
in sympathy, the neighboring boxes 
opened, and there flowed streams 
of pink, green, and white cards, 
and by degrees, from all the 
boxes, differently colored cards 
were poured out, murmuring like 
_a water-fall on a mountain-side in 
April. . . . Issuing from their in- 
exhaustible reservoirs with a roar 
that continually grew in force, each 
second increased the vehemence of 
their torrential fall. Over- 


the 

penguin scholar, drowned in 
his own cards, may have been, and 
most likely was, the victim not of 
volume but of sloppy mechanical 
arrangements. He had stored his 
cards too high and too precarious- 
ly. He had a great many cards 
for his day, enough to drown him, 


p FULGENCE ‘TAPIR, 


whelmed, desperate, pitiable, his 
velvet smoking-cap and his gold- 
mounted spectacles having fallen 
from him, he vainly opposed his 
short arms to the flood which had 
now mounted to his arm-pits. Sud- 
denly a terrible spurt of cards arose 
and enveloped him in a gigantic 
whirlpool. During the space of a 
second I could see in the gulf the 
shining skull and little fat hands 
of the scholar; then it closed up 
and the deluge kept pouring over 
what was silence and immobility.” 
Preface to “Penguin Island”— 
Anatole France (Evans transla- 
tion). 


in sooth. But now there are enough 
references to drown everyone. In- 
deed a change of our title from 
“worlds” to “words” will provide 
appropriate expression of the fear, 
enunciated with increasing fre- 
quency, that the human race may 
“suffocate from its own intellec- 
tual excreta.” 
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At least three theses have been 
advanced as solutions to this dilem- 
ma. One comes from an experi- 
enced librarian, one has recently 
been restated by a young biologist, 
the third is the proposal of a na- 
‘ tionally famous scientist, adminis- 
trator, and engineer. 

Dr. Fremont Rider, Librarian 
of Wesleyan University, says that 
scholarly libraries have, on the 
whole, doubled their holdings each 
16 years of late, and if, as he be- 
lieves, this rate will persist in- 
definitely, Harvard University will 
have 8,000,000 volumes in 1962; 
16,000,000 in 1978; 32,000,000 in 
1994. Holdings of other institu- 
tions will grow proportionately, 
some perhaps even faster. ““Where 
are all these books to be put?” 
asks Rider. 

Looking merely at the storage 
problem, he proposes the reduction 
of the contents of a volume to a 
single printed card by microphoto- 
graphic processes which are cur- 
rently possible (or almost so and 
which are certainly conceivable) 
coupled with appropriate magnify- 
ing equipment for the reader. By 
such a process a book of 250 pages 
might be stored on a 3”x5” library 
card and filed, if you will, in the 
card catalogue itself. Evidently 
some 250 books could be kept 


where one now rests. With such a 
system in operation Harvard Uni- 
versity, which now can _ store 
4,000,000 volumes with not too 
much difficulty, could take care of 
1,000,000,000; even if the geo- 
metric accretion were to persist at 
the present rate. 

The fault with Rider’s proposal 
is not that the inexorable laws 
of the geometric progression will 
finally catch up with it. The real 
difficulty is that it takes no account 
of the basic problem of librarian- 
ship which is never storage but 
always use. The problem of li- 
brary institutions is not to see to 
it that between them they have in 
store every piece of recorded in- 
formation. By the way, we miss 
this objective by a large margin, 
even in the opulent United States. 
The real problem is to make what 
is in these records quickly avail- 
able to the scholar, and certainly 
in his lifetime. Information which 
never gets out of the printed docu- 
ment and into the mind of a man 
is useless. 

One can contest Rider’s extra- 
polation. But even if it be ac- 
cepted, it is as plain as a pikestaff 
that a solution of the mere storage 
problem will do almost no good; 
that the present library reference 
methods will be inadequate for 
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such a mass of material as is sure 
to be produced even if they are 
better than most people appreciate. 
The trouble with the Rider pro- 
posal, then, is that it faces only 
part of the difficulty——and the 
lesser part at that. 


If Rider’s is only a partial so- 
lution, one occasionally proposed 
by natural scientists is no solution 
at all. The most recent statement 
of this position is that by Dr. 
Garrett Hardin in the September, 
1946, issue of The Scientific 
Monthly. In a satire, which makes 
it a little difficult to tell where 
the author is kidding and where 
he isn’t, and approaching the prob- 
lem from the unilateral position of 
the natural scientists, Hardin of- 
fers a solution which is simplicity 
itself. The librarian has simply 
to be ruthless) He must throw 
away library material and do this 
much more rapidly then he ac- 
cumulates it. 

It is possibly true that scientific 
literature has a way of purging 
itself. A Mendel may come along 
and his little paper may make obso- 
lete and useless to the scientist the 
thousands of pages published by the 
precedent Slawkenbergiuses. From 
the point of view of a practicing 
scientist perhaps all this antecedent 


material could then be burned. 
Since science has, from time to 
time, changed its mind about some 
important matter and back-tracked 
to the concepts of some earlier and 
possibly “obsolete” individual, the 
practice of this theory might en- 
tail some risk even for science. 
There is question whether the sci- 
entific thinker would be quite so 
enthusiastic about such a program 
as the scientific tradesman might 
be. 

But it is none the less true that 
a very large percentage of the ma- 
terial which the scientist wants in 
his daily life will be contained in 
such summary landmarks, espe- 
cially when combined with a peri- 
odical literature (usually of the 
last decade) which advances from 
such a milestone. From time to 
time the current literature can be 
totted up again and a new mile- 
stone placed. Thus, for science 
alone, there may be some merit in 
such a proposal and Hardin may 
not have been fooling when he 
made it. 

The weakness of such a proposal, 
of course, lies in the fact that 
scientific literature is a very small 
part of all literature. In spite of 
the present awesome position of 
science, its writings are by no 
means the most important of re- 
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corded thought. The really fright- 
ening thing about the atomic bomb 
is not that scientific literature has 
helped us to know too much about 
nuclear fission, but that other lit- 
erature has helped us too little to 
know human relations. Parenthet- 
ically, it is discouraging to note 
that though scientific education 
was capable of producing the genie 
of the atomic bomb, it failed to 
provide a background which would 
have warned that the world would 
be too small for evil purposes even 
if the whole atomic bomb complex 
were nothing but a bad dream. 


No, for all literature the task 
is clearly not one of throwing 
away. No one is wise enough or 
fair enough to undertake such a 
clean-up task. One can let the 
case rest on human mental limita- 
tions and not adduce the catastro- 
phe which would occur if the task 
were undertaken by men of preju- 
dice (as are all men) or men of 
ill-will (as are many men). Hitler, 
for example, simplified the problem 
of librarianship for Germany but 
did not add either to the intellec- 
tual stature of his country or to its 
contributions to human progress 
and welfare. 

If the Western world comes to 
debacle it will not be because we 


know too much about atomic 
bombs but because we do not know 
enough about the human animal. 
On this greater problem man’s 
mind has been working since the 
beginning of time and has been 
rather fully recording its work 
since the zenith of Greece. The 
minds which have worked on it 
have been no less profound than 
those which spawned the atomic 
bomb. They have had to wrestle— 
and still have to wrestle — with 
imponderables; imponderables, at 
least, in any existing scales, and 
possibly forever imponderables. 
They have contradicted each other 
completely and no one has arisen, 
and perhaps no one will ever arise, 
to be their Mendel. Not alone 
the scholar but also the simple 
thoughtful common man has to 
work through a great deal of ma- 
terial in such a field to arrive at 
conclusions which finally are some- 
what personal. He cannot arrive 
at them by contemplation of the 
periodical literature of the past 
decade or the past century. 
Indeed, if he relies on Lipp 
mann, Pearson and Pegler, rather 
than on the literature which has 
stood the test, he will almost cer- 
tainly come out with a magnificent 
lack of proportion; on the other 
hand, for everything Pegler sug- 
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gests he can find a more thought- 
ful and rational exposition in some 
literature of the past. 

It is, of course, true that it does 
not require 4,000,000 volumes to 
yield this sense of proportion. The 
serried pedestrian rows of the his- 
tory and record of Clavering St. 
Mary will not in themselves throw 
any light; indeed they may obscure 
it, It is also true that there is 
more food for thought in the hun- 
dred volumes of Dr. Stringfellow 
Barr than any one mind can di- 
gest; it is certain that a list of 
5,000 titles could be compiled 
which would embrace all impor- 
tant thought. It is mathematically 
demonstrable that, given nothing 
else to do, no one man could peruse 
and digest even this fragment of 
human literary endeavor — this 
eighth of one per cent of the hold- 
ings of Harvard University—in 
fifty years of steady reading. 

The rationalization by which 
universities continue to accession 
these gigantic collections is that 
they serve the scholar. On that 
rationale it is possible to defend 
the volume which lies on the 
shelves in the dust for fifty years, 
if on the fifty-first someone finds 
it, dusts it off, digs into it, and 
draws some conclusion from its 
contents—useful or not. 


One has to look at the word 
“scholarship” pretty hard. Most 
of the time it seems to be repre- 
sented by the trivial production by 
the candidate for a degree of D. 
Litt. or Ph.D. Forced to be orig- 
inal, whether he is or not, and in 
a world where a lot of scholarship 
has preceded him, he rummages in 
the dust of the library, digs up 
some little-used material, and pro- 
duces an essay of incredibly small 
import. This type of scholarship 
is out of date and will, it is to be 
hoped, ultimately disappear from 
the university. 

When it does, it will have to be 
admitted that there are not enough 
true scholars on any one campus 
to justify the maintenance of these 
Gargantuan holdings, and that 
there is no particular reason, save 
that of pride, why a university 
should force an extramural scholar 
to come to its particular campus 
to carry on his work. It will then 
be possible to think about the sort 
of university library, coupled with 
some further extra-university sys- 
tem, that would best serve the 
undergraduate, the graduate stu- 
dent, then the faculty, and finally 
the outside scholar wherever he 
may be. 

None of these, it may be clear, 
will be well served by an applica- 
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tion of Rider’s proposal without 
something more; and all of them 
will be hurt by an application of 
Hardin’s. For something which 
will yield more promise we have 
to turn to the third thinker, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, and his article 
on the Memex in The Atlantic 
Monthly for July, 1945. 

Dr. Bush is a thoughtful man 
and he knows at first hand the 
possibilities implicit in present-day 
machinery and especially in rapid 
selectors and calculators. Leaving 
out the part which deals with pro- 
viding a private desk drawer of 
information for the _ individual 
scholar, the Bush proposal amounts 
to supplying a proper diagram of 
all knowledge, so coded that by 
application of any one of a number 
of existent, or easily conjectured, 
rapid-scanning devices, the refer- 
ences which the scholar seeks can 
be picked out from multitudinous 
references in a very short space of 
time. On the mechanistic side this 
is entirely feasible almost at once. 

Even on the intellectual side, it 
is immediately applicable to mat- 
ters where only factual data are 
sought. The weight of an isotope, 
the height of a tower, the alkyl 
compounds with specific common 
properties, all sorts of readily class- 
ifiable things could, by some labor, 


be suitably coded. For much of 
scientific reference work this sim- 
ple scheme might be useful; in ad- 
dition, it might even be sufficient. 

When one passes beyond fact to 
the area of conjecture or discussion 
the problem becomes less simple. 
None the less, Dr. Bush has pro- 
vided a stimulus which could lead 
to a grandeur of library service 
never before seen. To bring it about 
will require a concatenation of sev- 
eral forces, some very difficult to 
human nature being 
what it is. Of these factors the 
mechanical ones are the nearest to 
being ready for application. As in 
so many other fields the potentials 
of apparatus have far outstripped 
the capacity of human cooperation. 


stimulate, 


Still, it is not entirely out of 
the question that these forces might 
be brought into action; it is, in any 
event, not idle to hypothesize about 
them and from the hypothesis t 
construct the picture of a Wellsiar 
library system, even if with les 
imagination than Wells woul 
have brought to the conjecture. 

Let us imagine, then, that th 
Brobdingnagian collections _ have 
been transferred to two repos 
tories: one, primary and active 
the other, duplicate and inert ani 
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On a na- 
tional basis these can be as large 
as they need to be and micro-cards 
for compactness can be adopted or 
not, as is desirable. After these two 
major collections have been estab- 
lished perhaps a good deal of the 
residue throughout the country 
may be destroyed, although dead 
storage might be better, since dis- 
asters have occurred to book ac- 


existing as insurance. 


cumulations. 

The central depository cannot, 
of course, be anything like a ware- 
house. It may have to be supplied 
with a new form of cataloguing 
having nothing to do with present 
subject methods but used solely to 
make it possible for page boy or 
machine to find a specific volume 
unerringly and at once. When 
found the work may be set before 
a televisor and viewed by a distant 
scholar over wire or by radio, in 
the institution from whence the 
request came. The process of 
intercommunication by which the 
scholar will be at the screen at the 
appropriate time is well within the 
capacity of modern technology. 

That is easy enough but how 
will the scholar know what to ask 
for? This is a knotty problem 
but its solution is not outside of 
possibility. To solve it requires in 
the first instance a complete cod- 


ing of what is in all the stored 
works and a duplication of this 
code in every scholarly library or 
center of scholarship. Here all the 
coded references will be screened 
for the scholar, along lines he has 
predetermined, by rapid selector 
devices capable of scanning thou- 
sands of references per minute. 
Provided with a quantity of ref- 
erences (of which a good many 
may still represent false trails) and 
without destroying the utility of 
the system, the scholar will then 
read on these card clues, abstracts 
and critical comment which give 
him a hint as to whether he wants 
to see the source. When he does, 
the proper punching of buttons will 
put into action the televising proc- 
ess previously described. Such a 
system will in no way prevent 
photo-reproduction of source ma- 
terial where the scholar prefers 
such examination to that made pos- 
sible by a television screen. Such 
a system can be operated as a co- 
operative venture of many large 
libraries without the alienation of 
titles needed for the national cen- 
ter, albeit with somewhat more 
confusion, and considerably more 
cost. It cannot operate in a system 
which circulates library material 
for it is critical that all the source 


material shall be immediately 
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available for televising to any 
scholar anywhere. 

It can be argued that the annual 
budgets of most libraries—if di- 
verted from acquiring, maintain- 
ing, cataloguing, storing, circulat- 
ing and keeping track of 1,000,000 
or more books—could easily en- 
compass the purchase and mainte- 
nance of the new library machinery 
and in addition leave something 
over for research. Each library 
would, of course, retain a collec- 
tion of the most important works 
at such a scale (say the 200,000 
volumes of the new undergraduate 
library of Harvard) that not all 
readers would be condemned to the 
mechanistic process which would 
be reserved largely for the con- 
venience of the scholar. Each li- 
brary would also maintain a cer- 
tain amount of current and not as 
yet coded material, to be discarded 
when the coding was completed. 

The crux of such a_ system 
would, of course, lie in the coding. 
For the billions of words already 
written and stored only a slow 
progress might be possible. It is 
possible to install a coding process 
for everything published after a 
given day and, in a not too distant 
future. This would comprise a 
coding of a large part of the past 
literature. 


But, even then, the job of cod- 
ing, the intellectual skill required, 
the time consumed, the self-sacri- 
fice required of the coders is almost 
inestimable. These coders would 
have to possess the best minds; they 
could not be mere clerks. To get 
all these best minds to contribute 
the codification of even a few vol- 
umes a year per man would require 
a cooperation never yet approached 
by the company of scholars. The 
scholar is at least as selfish as the 
ordinary man; probably he is more 
so. Unless the scholars as a body 
would enter into such a project it 
would be predoomed to failure; it 
might fail even if they did join 
such a crusade. 

Against such a pooling of re- 
sources and talents would be raised 
the ambitions of librarians asked 
to give up their treasures which 
are sometimes the only way the 
importance of their libraries can be 
measured. Against such a program 
would be raised the pride of trus- 
tees, college presidents, collectors 
of rare and even of uncut books, 
donors of oak and marble, and 
most of all the pride of the alumni. 
There would be fear of over- 
centralization, fear of mechanism. 
Finally we might expect the apathy 
of scholars presented to a proposal 
which called upon each to do a 
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volume of work for the good of all 
which would in no way enhance his 
individual prestige. How far away 
do all these imaginable adverse 
forces place the library millen- 
nium? 

I put this question with no 
tongue in cheek. At this very mo- 
ment I<have the task of planning 
for a new library building in our 
own institution. Shall this library 
building be less forward looking 
than the apparatus for testing the 


flight characteristics of planes, for 
measuring radio-activity, for ex- 
ploring the nucleus? Shall it fail 
to take advantage of the knowl- 
edge in our own institution of 
rapid selectors, radio, and tele- 
vision? What are we to do? 


In the next issue Mr. Burchard 
continues with his conclusions as to 
what form the Hayden Memorial 
Library will take, at least in its 
first stage. 


Honors 


EpwWARD CRAWFORD KEMPER, 
Hon. A.I.A., Executive Director 
of The Institute, has accepted 
nomination as an Honorary Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


CarLos CONTRERAS of Mexico 
has accepted nomination as an 
Honorary Corresponding Member 


of the R.I.B.A. 


Gitmore D. Crark, Hon. 
A.I.A., has been elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. He is one of three men 
thus honored in 1946, the other 
two being Charles A. Beard, his- 


torian-author, and Archibald Mac- 
Leish, poet. New members are 
chosen always from the member- 
ship of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. 


Cart E. Hermsropr of Chi- 
cago, recently a lieutenant colonel 
in the Ordnance Department, 
A.U.S., adds new laurels to the 
architectural profession in having 
been cited for the Legion of Merit 
for his services in saving money for 
the Government. He was also given 
a Certificate of Commendation 
signed by his post commander and 
by the Army’s Chief of Ordnance. 
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An Architect Reviews Public Law 725 
By Douglas Dacre Stone 


pn Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act, or Public Law 
725, is one that should be wel- 
comed by the entire architectural 
profession and especially those ar- 
chitects who are vitally interested 
in hospital construction. Briefly it 
provides the following for the pro- 
fession: 

1. A master plan over the entire 
state for its hospital needs. 

2. A simple, direct and logical 
method of financing. 

3. Excellent requirements for min- 
imum standards of construction 
and planning which should ma- 
terially assist the architect, 
whether a hospital specialist or 
not. 

4. Acts as a questionnaire to the 
client, thereby greatly aiding 
the architect in crystalizing a 
program. 

5. Forces the client to think; not 
only as to location, bed capacity, 
type of hospital, construction 
classification, equipment (fixed, 
expendable and consumable), 
but also to analyze the opera- 
tions after construction, rela- 
tive to the staff, costs, services, 
personnel, income and other 
items so often ignored or for- 


gotten in the enthusiasm of ac- 

quiring a new structure. 

All competent architects realize 
the importance of master planning, 
whether it be for country, state, 
county, city or an individual proj- 
ect, and the lack of this master 
planning in the past has caused the 
confusion and lack of coordination 
sO apparent in all the physical de- 
velopments of this nation. The un- 
raveling of this present condition 
presents a mammoth problem to 
the planners of the future. For- 
tunately for the hospital field, few 
have been built in the last two 
decades, which fact is particularly 
true in the West. Consequently, 
the master planning of the West 
for hospital needs at this time will 
act as a definite guide of con- 
struction needs for many years to 
come. It will act as a control to 
stabilize the enthusiasm to over- 
build, which is now becoming ap- 
parent as a reaction to our present 
underbuilt conditions. 

The architect, in conferring 
with his hospital client, will have 
all of this valuable information of 
master planning at hand and will 
not be required to take local 
“guesses” as to needs, which has 
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been the practice too much in the 
past. 

One of the biggest problems con- 
fronting hospital construction has 
been financing. Public Law 725, 
while it only makes grants up to 
33 1/3% of the cost of the project, 
will give a psychological impetus 
to the successful voting of bonds, 
or other methods of voluntary 
financing. This fact has been 
proven many times in recent years. 

In the past, construction and 
planning requirements mainly have 
been left up to either the Board of 
Trustees, the Board of Supervisors, 
or the local administrator, with re- 
sults in many cases, particularly 
in rural communities, of poorly 
planned hospitals both in design 
and construction. This is no criti- 
cism of the owners, but only re- 
flects the fact that while these 
clients may be very genuine and 
sincere in their efforts, their ex- 
perience is not broad enough to 
have comprehensive knowledge of 
all the complicated elements which 
go into a good working hospital. 

With the minimum standards as 
a guide, an architect is in a position 
to steer the client on the correct 
path, and the results will be great- 
ly improved over the past. These 
requirements will not only be a 
great aid to the hospital architects, 


but will be invaluable to the archi- 
tect with no hospital experience 
and, if followed carefully, will 
make it possible for any competent 
architect to do a good hospital. 

One of the most difficult jobs 
for an architect is to get a pro- 
gram from the owners. By follow- 
ing the requirements of the Act, 
the sponsors must analyze and lay 
out their own program in line, of 
course, with the master plan as to 
beds, in terms of sickness, per- 
sonnel and services. This will save 
the architect months of time and 
will give him a definite program 
so that the resulting plans can be 
turned out much more rapidly and 
much more successfully. The client 
and the architect have a definite 
recognized goal and this written 
program is the guide to this goal. 

One of the great tragedies of the 
hospital field is to see a hospital 
completed, as far as structure is 
concerned, and then find it cannot 
be used for lack of staff, personnel, 
adequate financing to equip, sup- 
ply and meet the inevitable deficit 
of the first year or so. All of us 
who have built hospitals are cog- 
nizant of this condition and the 
stigma it puts on a fine structure, 
and even upon the architect, 
though he be blameless in this 
matter. 
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Fortunately Public Law 725 
provides that the above condition 
cannot occur, and obligates the 
sponsor to guarantee that the lack- 
ing factors are definitely available 
so that the hospital, when com- 
pleted, can function successfully 
for the use of the people whom it 
was intended to serve. 

In the next ten years a great 
number of hospitals, federal, state, 
county and private, will be built 
if we are properly to care for the 
needs of our citizens. The archi- 
tects who are entrusted with the 
designing of new hospitals and ad- 
ditions to existing units must take 
this program very seriously. It is 
of national importance, and pre- 
sents a challenge to the profession 
that must be answered correctly, 
expediently and properly. The pro- 
fession can revitalize itself in the 
eyes of the public and can perform 
a great national service in this way 
if we will devote ourselves to 
solving this problem. This means 


the architect must not only be a 
designer and a construction man, 
but must also be a competent coun- 
selor and guide as to financing, 


equipping, recommendations of 
personnel and operations after the 
buildings are erected. We should 
make every effort to have the proj- 
ect not only an architectural suc- 
cess, but also financially sound, and 
above all, one that will properly 
serve the public. 

Public Law 725 should be care- 
fully studied by all architects in- 
terested in hospital construction, 
and the basic ideal behind this bill 
carefully considered. Let us all be 
grateful for this handbook which 
can help us reap such a rich harvest 
for all concerned. It is easy some- 
times to start a project, but no 
project is good or sound unless the 
result over the years to come justi- 
fies the inception. Let us archi- 
tects all unite to improve the physi- 
cal plants that are to house our 
sick and unfortunate. 


Let the Architect Beware! 


A note of recapitulation with news of recent developments and pros- 
pects under the Hospital Survey and Construction Act, by the Editor 


Public Law 725 has thrown 
wide open the gates to a new and 
thrilling vista. Not the health au- 
authorities alone, not the medical 


profession alone, not the hospital 
administrators alone, not the archi- 
tects and building industry alone, 
but all who would like to see this 
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country made up of a healthier, 
sturdier citizenry will appreciate 
this vista. 

For the first time in this coun- 
try’s history, here is integrated 
planning for hospitals on the State 
and community level, just as we 
have for many years planned our 
public health, public roads and 
public education. For the first time 
in many years, here, in a billion 
dollar building program, Wash- 
ington has sought, through the 
Surgeon General, the counsel of 
the architectural profession in its 
national organization as to how 
best the private practitioner could 
function in making these hospitals 
and health centers a_ successful 
reality. Decentralization to the 
State level is the answer, with the 
U. S. Public Health Service for- 
mulating—again with the collab- 
oration of The American Institute 
of Architects—a code of minimum 
requirements and guidance. On the 
groundwork of this code the States 
will base their individual regula- 
tions, taking into account, it is 
hoped, the local and regional char- 
acteristics of hospitals, not only in 
administration but also in architec- 
tural design, and thus avoiding the 
unfitness of a nation-wide type im- 
posed from above. 

It should be unnecessary to point 


out that the carrying out of this 
program, together with the paral- 
lel activity of the Veterans Admin- 
istration in building its own new 
hospitals, should, if successful, 
establish a definite pattern for the 
execution of widely distributed 
public works. Those two words, 
“if successful,” are of the essence, 
and the responsibility for success 
rests very largely upon the shoul- 
ders of the architectural profession. 
Nor is it merely a problem of pro- 
ducing here and there a good hos- 
pital ; there must be from the start 
a new degree of collaboration be- 
tween those charged with carrying 
out the provisions of Public Law 
725 and the architectural profes- 
sion itself. This collaboration has 
been achieved at the national level 
between the Surgeon General and 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects; from this point on the col- 
laboration must be attained at the 
State level—between the Chapters 
and State Organizations of The 
Institute and the State Health 
Department or State Hospital 
Agency. 


Two things are right now of 
the utmost importance. One is 
that, as provided in the Act, each 
State Advisory Council shall in- 
clude a representative of “construc- 
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tion,” who must obviously be an 
architect. To date, entirely too 
many States are without an archi- 
tect on their Councils. This lack 
is a job for the Chapters and State 
Organizations of The Institute. 
The second matter of paramount 
importance is the review of draw- 
ings and specifications, but before 
discussing that, a word about 
standards. 

The Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act requires that stand- 
ards of construction and equipment 
be established by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Public Health Service. 
These standards will apply to all 
projects to be built with Federal 
assistance under this legislation. 
Such standards have recently been 
drafted by the Office of Technical 
Services, Division of Hospital Fa- 
cilities, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, of which Marshall Shaffer, 
Sen. Eng. (R), A.I.A. is chief. 
The Committee on Hospitaliza- 
tion and Public Health of The 
A.I.A. reviewed and approved the 
standards and submitted them to a 
special technical committee on ar- 
chitectural standards appointed by 
the Federal Hospital Council. 

This committee, which met in 
Washington November 12-13, in- 
cludes in its membership: James R. 


Edmunds, Jr., President of The 


American Institute of Architects, 
chairman; William A. Riley, 
A.I.A., architect, Boston; Adrian 
N. Langius, A.I.A., Director, 
Building and Construction Divi- 
sion, State Administration Board, 
Michigan; Dr. Warren P. Mor- 
rill, Director of Research, Amer- 
ican Hospital Association; Dr. 
Ralph Horton, Committee on San- 
itarium Planning, American Tru- 
deau Society, Nat'l Tuberculosis 
Assn. and Director, Homer Folks 
Tuberculosis Hospital, Oneonta, 
N. Y.; Dr. Frank F. Tallman, 
American Psychiatric Assn., Com- 
missioner of Mental Hygiene, 
Dep’t of Public Welfare, Ohio; 
and Dr. Claude Munger, hospital 
consultant and Director, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York. 

After review and approval by 
this committee, the standards were 
accepted by the Federal Hospital 
Council. These standards will be 
incorporated in the Rules and 
Regulations of the Hospital Facii- 
ties Division. The Federal Security 
Administrator is required to ap- 
prove the Rules and Regulations 
before they are published and made 
available to all persons interested 
in this program. Copies may be ob- 
tained from your State Hospital 
Agency or State Health Depart- 
ment. 
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Now here is that second matter 
of importance: 

Under the provisions of this Act 
a qualified authority for each State 
will have to pass upon any project 
intended for that State, including 
approval or rejection of the archi- 
tect’s drawings and specifications 
in so far as they conform to, or 
conflict with, the standards men- 
tioned above and those to be estab- 
lished by the State itself. 

Where there is a State Architect 
or similar authority, as for exam- 
ple in Michigan, New York or 
Illinois, the machinery for passing 
intelligently upon the design of a 
new hospital or health center is at 
hand. Where no such architec- 
tural authority exists, the profes- 
sion should see to it that it is cre- 
ated. That takes time. In the lack 
of such an authority, this problem 
of review might well be farmed 
out to a competent and impartial 
architectural office. Otherwise the 
profession is likely to find that its 
work under this Act is subject to 
the review of some official who 
lacks the qualifications specifically 
required by your State architec- 
tural registration or licensing laws 
of those who have responsibility 
for the public safety. Remember 
that the reviewing authority, in 
addition to passing upon the archi- 





tectural design, will have to pass 
upon the structural, mechanical 
and electrical engineering and the 
contract documents as a whole. 
This authority will also have to 
certify to the progress of the con- 
struction for periodic payments 
thereon. It is a job for your peers. 


Once again the JOURNAL urges, 
with all the emphasis it can sum- 
mon, that architectural representa- 
tion on a State Hospital Advisory 
Council under this Act be made the 
first order of business in the Chap- 
ters and State Organizations. The 
vast program contemplated cannot 
be expected to move forward in 
proper balance without the benefit 
of the architects’ continuing advice 
and counsel. If, in the develop- 
ment of this program your State 
authorities show a lack of under- 
standing as to what architectural 
service is and how it should equit- 
ably be recompensed, your State 
Organization and Chapters will 
have no one to blame but them- 
selves. 

One other point: Many a 
watchful eye in the various Gov- 
ernment bureaus is directed upon 
the two distinct efforts on the part 
of the Veterans Administration and 
the Surgeon General to entrust 
the design of hospitals and health 
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centers to private practitioners. If 
the results are not outstanding we 
may find our profession set back 
a generation, and the Government 
bureaus convinced that to get a 
job done well they must design it 
themselves. The private practi- 
tioner is on trial as never before. 
It may be thought that it will suf- 
fice that every architect entrusted 
with a commission should do his 
best, but that may not be enough; 
he has got to outdo himself. He 
must prove incontestably that the 


local architect is best fitted to serve 
the local community needs in build- 
ing. An equal, or perhaps even 
greater, responsibility rests on the 
architects’ professional groups— 
the Chapters and State Organiza- 
tions of The Institute—to achieve 
a new high level of collaboration 
with, and guidance of, the authori- 
ties directing their State and local 
community projects. Individual 
brilliance in design will not win 
this case ; whole-hearted profession- 
al collaboration may. 


Richmond H. Shreve F.A.LA. 
1877-1946 


we H. SHREVE lived 
and worked in New York 
through most of the first half of 
the twentieth century. The time 
and the place offered the challenge 
of great problems. He met the 
challenge, gallantly, with great 
achievement. The time, the place 
and the man were in complete 
accord. 

It was in these years that me- 
chanization became a dominant 
factor in life. New political and 
economic philosophies were being 
worked out. Capital and labor 


were at grips. Science was open- 
ing up new possibilities and breed- 
ing specialists. The Ivory Tower 
in which Architecture had been re- 
posing was no longer tenable. 
The operations characteristic of 
the time and place were large and 
complex. Team-work was a neces- 
sity. The new technologies that 
were constantly developing could 
be applied only by specialists. But 


team-work and specialization de- ° 


mand a stable center around which 
they can operate effectively. 
Shreve could see all this while 
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it was happening. His talents 
marched with his times. So the 
central position became his, not 
through deliberate seeking, but 
through the remorseless logic of 
events. Opportunity and respon- 
sibility sought him out as naturally 
as water runs down-hill. 

He brought to his work a broad 
point of view, a razor-keen mind 
and a genial, kindly and tolerant 
personality. To each problem of 
each day he gave careful, undivided 
attention. It was like adding brick 
to carefully laid brick. The bricks 
grew into a pattern and finally into 
a towering wall. 

From the beginning his interests 
were broad. He had the eager, in- 
quisitive sort of mind that must 
explore. At Cornell, as under- 
graduate and later as instructor, 
his performance was distinguished 
in every department, from calculus 
to design; from life class to struc- 
tures. Thirty years later he could 
chortle at finding one of his life 
drawings still preserved in the col- 
lege as a model. In another de- 
partment his exercise sheets in 
Shades and Shadows were still giv- 
ing day-to-day service. 

This all-around basis served him 
throughout the years. He saw 
Architecture, not as an art nor a 
science nor as a business. It was 


an indivisible whole. He could 
understand anything that another 
could explain. He would really 
listen to what was said to him. 
He could brush aside non-essentials 
and find the core of a problem, 
swiftly and surely. He was un- 
afraid of decision. 

Qualities such as these spell 
leadership of a high order. Special- 
ists can work with, rather than 
under it: and in time will listen. 
So his own contributions were ac- 
cepted in every field. In such di- 
verse matters as the quality of 
brickwork at Parkchester and the 
proportions of the great columns 
that carry the Empire State tower, 
his own well-considered studies are 
incorporated, 

While Shreve understood his 
problems he also understood peo- 
ple. He liked them. So they 
liked him and turned to him. Per- 
haps the greatest factor in setting 
up this sort of relationship was 
his capacity for turning his com- 
plete attention to the matter and 
the person at hand. The problems 
of a junior draftsman received ex- 
actly the same sort of considera- 
tion as the set-up for a World’s 
Fair. It was not his way to im- 
pose a pre-conceived idea. He was 
always searching for the best one. 

When the Empire State project 
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was first announced a reporter said 
to R. H., “We understand that 
you are to boss the job.” “No,” 
said Shreve, “our plan is to find 
the best available brains in the real 
estate field, in various branches of 
engineering, in architecture, build- 
ing and labor. Then we will put 
all our ideas on the table. The 
best of the ideas we develop in this 
fashion are the ones we will use.” 
That was his way of bringing 
Architecture down out of its Ivory 
Tower to meet the problems of 
a hurly-burly world. 


7 


He never took himself too seri- 
ously. Through all his days ran 
the saving grace of humor. First 
there would come the sly twinkle 
in his eye, then the apt quotation, 
the pat phrase, the story with his 
own characteristic twist to it. 

When May sunshine began to 
bring promise of summer into the 
canyons of Madison Avenue and 
44th St., Dick would stretch out 
his lunch hour to stop at a sport- 
ing-goods shop. Each day he would 
make one purchase: a special sort 
of fly or a spoon hook; a reel or 
some gadget of camping equip- 
ment; “So that,” he would say, 
“if we don’t happen to get a vaca- 
tion this year, we will have had 


our fun anyway.” His philosophy 
of enjoying life and work today 
and not tomorrow was finally 
compressed into the phrase, “buy- 
ing fish-hooks.” 

Shreve’s early days in the office 
of Carrére & Hastings brought 
him an association that was to be 
a solid one throughout life. In 
William F. Lamb he found quali- 
ties that matched with his own. 
Two all-around men united their 
efforts and divided their responsi- 
bilities as the work in hand de- 
manded. Neither one ever lost 
touch or influence in any part of 
their united work. As their com- 
missions grew, Shreve and Lamb 
were joined by Arthur Loomis 
Harmon to make a firm of extraor- 
dinary strength and versatility. 

The works of Shreve, Lamb & 
Harmon, whether office building 
or tenement, factory or World’s 
Fair, schoolhouse or Naval Base, 
all carry the stamp of one con- 
sistent approach; keen logical plan 
analysis, realistic economies and a 
controlling esthetic sense, backed 
up by swift and accurate office 
work, 

Dick Shreve gave of his best to 
his firm. But his activities could 
not be channeled. His time and his 
energy were given to many causes, 
but only when he felt he had some- 
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thing tangible to contribute. The 
Building Congress, the Real Estate 
Board, his University, his Clubs 
and many others called on him. 
To each he gave the same careful 
undivided attention, the same 
happy way of doing things. Wher- 
ever he turned mountains become 
mole-hills. 

Outstandingly there was The 
Institute. On committees, as Di- 
rector, and finally as President, he 
saw us through some perilous times. 
When he visited a chapter it was 
like old home week. We all had a 
good time. Then he would sit 


down and help us think our own 
thoughts to a conclusion. Things 
done in this fashion became the 
work of The Institute and not 
something handed down from 
above. 

In everything Dick Shreve did, 
the work itself and his joy in doing 
it were of a piece. 

Some knew him as Dick, others 
as R. H. These favored ones can 
treasure a happy memory, but all 
architects will rejoice that he lived, 
that his life and his work are built 
into the Architecture of Today. 

GzorGcE YOUNG, Jr. 


Filing Architectural Plates and Articles 


Tue InstitTuTe’s Filing System 
for Architectural Plates and Arti- 
cles has long been under revision. 
Originally published in 1934 after 
a year’s work by William H. 
Tusler, Roy Jones and William 
W. Tyrie, all of Minneapolis, the 
system found wide use in archi- 
tectural offices. After more than a 
decade’s use, the system needed re- 
editing to bring it abreast of cur- 
rent practice, and Messrs. Tusler 
and Jones accepted the Board’s 
assignment to undertake the job. 
This has now been completed, and 
the document’s usefulness is vastly 


increased by the addition of an 
elaborate index. Under the official 
designation of A.I.A. Document 
No. 261, the Filing System is now 
available at the original price of a 
dollar per copy, from The Octa- 
gon; it is not sold through dealers. 


A companion document, “Stand- 
ard Filing System and Alphabeti- 
cal Index for Filing Information 
on Building Materials, Appliances 
and Equipment,” designated as 
A.1.A. Document No. 172, rounds 
out The Institute’s aids to filing 
procedure. 
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Out of the Darkness 
By Louis La Beaume, F.A.1.A. 


Mr. La Beaume spoke before a group of fellow architects at 


Davenport several months ago. When asked for permission 
to print his words he protested that the talk was “badly de- 
signed, ill-shaped, too discursive and never intended for pub- 
lication without drastic editing.” Nevertheless the talk seems 
to have given its hearers so much pleasure that we are passing 
the major part of it on to a wider audience. Personally 
we think the author’s objections are unfounded, irrelevant 


and contrary to fact. 


OQ” Muse has brought forth 
many wayward sons. Most of 
us may as well confess (for we 
would be found out anyway) that 
we have erred and strayed from 
her ways like lost sheep. But, like 
all good mothers, she has been fore- 
bearing, at times even indulgent. 
Many of our own shortcomings 
have been compensated for by the 
behavior of our more loyal and 
brilliant brothers. So perhaps she 
does not despair utterly, as she re- 
flects that the majority of her 
progeny would like to be good boys 
even though they may not be very 
bright. 

Having sounded this note of 
humility, we may proceed to dis- 
cuss, calmly in the bosom of the 
family, some of our sins of omission 
and commission. 

From its crudest beginnings the 
art or science of building evolved 
slowly. Coming out from the cave, 
men sought other and more con- 


The case goes to the jury.—Eprror 


venient forms of shelter. They 
built of materials most readily 
available. ‘These were the stuff 
supplied by nature — stone, tree 
trunks, clay and grasses. Man’s 
early shelter was rude indeed, but 
sufficient for his immediate pur- 
pose, and in that sense purely Func- 
tional —though undoubtedly the 
word was invented long after the 
hutches were built, long after they 
had collapsed or had been swept 
away. 

Gradually certain forms were ac- 
cepted as convenient and these types 
were repeated and painstakenly im- 
proved. Different tribes, different 
races, evolved different types as dic- 
tated by climatic and other condi- 
tions, the availability of materials 
and the development of their native 
cultures. 

The term culture implies some 
tribal or racial accumulation of 
habits, beliefs, superstitions, or as- 


pirations. Different cultures or 
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mores demanded different terms of 
expression, not only in building, but 
in dress, in utensils, tools and 
weapons. So Art was born. And 
art, or the desire for the expression 
of man’s ideal, began to influence 
his way of building and all his 
other ways. He soon discovered 
that art need not, in any degree, 
circumscribe or diminish the essen- 
tial utility of the objects on which 
he lavished it, but might even en- 
rich their usefulness, convenience 
and practicability. He found a new 
delight and satisfaction in a quality 
which he called Beauty. Often he 
sensed this quality without being 
able to define or analyze it. He 
only knew that it satisfied a kind 
of inner yearning, and conveyed 
a promise of .mankind’s ultimate 
triumph over his grosser instincts. 

Empirical science, the simple 
methods of trial and error, had 
early taught man the fundamental 
principles of structure. He had 
learned to lay stone upon stone, to 
stretch poles from wall to wall, and 
interlace them with branches and 
thatch. He discovered the princi- 
ple of the post and lintel, how to 
span space with beams and girders. 
He even became aware of that 
weird device now known as the 
cantilever, and much vaunted as a 
modern discovery. Later some toil- 


ing ancestor worked out the prin- 
ciple of the arch. These few struc- 
tural elements are about all we 
have to conjure with today. By 
their judicious employment we 
may build rationally, functionally, 
logically, and securely. We may 
achieve Commodity and Firmness. 
But what of that other element in 
Sir Thomas Wooten’s definition of 
Architecture. How may we achieve 
the element of Delight? 

Or do we really care to do so? 
Business, we say, comes before 
pleasure. 

Apparently there are many 
among us, and they argue quite 
plausibly, to whom this element of 
Delight is a positive offense. The 
apostles of Efficiency, like the Puri- 
tans of old, would seem to consider 
comeliness a mortal sin, and as for 
beauty—well beauty is a harlot; 
we must not be beguiled ; too often 
in the past the pursuit of beauty 
has led us astray; safer not to heed 
her Siren call. 

Let us examine the implications 
of this philosophy as it has been 
expounded by the leaders of the 
Vanguard, They say quite pomp- 
ously that our buildings must be 
Functional, that they must serve 
the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. They then wait a moment 
for the applause which comes in 
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deafening volume, as befits the ex- 
plosion of an atom of truth. We 
think of the temples of the Greeks, 
the aqueducts of the Romans, the 
cathedrals of France, and realize 
that we were not wrong in admir- 
ing these, for were they not all 
supreme examples of the Func- 
tional? Then the pontif proceeds 
to point out the error in our think- 
ing. He glibly strips the temples 
bare of the figures in the pediment, 
of their mutules and _ trigliphs, 
their cheneaux, the tessalated pat- 
tern of their pavements—showing 
how vain these ornaments really 
are, how useless from the point of 
view of stark efficiency. Again he 
pauses and favors us with his den- 
tillic smile which draws forth an- 
other salvo of applause, scarcely 
less violent, for there is nothing an 
audience, especially an American 
audience so loves to hear as an in- 
sult to its intelligence. Encouraged 
thus he goes on to rip off the pin- 
nacles, tear down the spires, chop 
away the carving and smash the 
painted glass of any one of our 
loved cathedrals. He lowers the 
roof and flattens it, and proudly 
points to his destructive handiwork 
with the bland assurance that he 
has done the fabric no harm, that 
it is just as useful as it ever was. 

Like a bull in a china-shop he 


charges down the ages, toppling 
over masterpieces, snorting fire and 
brimstone, and leaving only a trail 
of wreckage and Efficiency in his 
wake. 

He demonstrates the utter use- 
lessness of the capital of whatever 
form—Egyptian, Classic, Roman, 
Gothic, Chinese or Hindu; he 
scorns the abacus, the base, and 
proves those ancient artists fools 
for wasting time in these futile 
attempts to improve the simple post 
or add any meaning to the func- 
tion of the supporting shaft or 
honest old lally column. He ridi- 
cules, with a humor that is quite 
Snfectious to many of our youth, 
all form and manner of decoration 
or embellishment, and calls for a 
new Architecture, starting from 
scratch and free from all of the 
impediments of the past. This 
battle cry of freedom is intoxicat- 
ing indeed. Who would not cast 
this weary flesh aside, and naked 
on the winds of Heaven ride? But 
how attain this state of bliss? 

The recipe is simple. All that 
is necessary is to forget everything 
and look out upon the world wide- 
eyed like a little child. We per- 
ceive that the universe is full of 
space. What we will call Architec- 
ture from now on is nothing but 
the arbitrary segregation and en- 
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closure of fragments of this space. 
Our task is merely to shape these 
fragments of space satisfactorily. 
There is plenty of loose space float- 
ing around just waiting to be cab- 
ined, cribbed and confined. The 
shape of the space desired dictates 
the form, and consequently, the 
appearance of the enclosure. You 
are thinking of a balloon, for ex- 
ample. You discover that it is 
one of the characteristics of space 
to extend itself in all directions 
equally and impartially, so, quite 
naturally the balloon will assume 
a spherical form. Slight variations 
from this form need not disturb 
us too much for we realize that 
these variations may be caused by 
some perverse foreign matter act- 
ing argumentatively with pure 
space, as in the case of the orange, 
the apple, or the egg. One can, of 
course, pour space into an already 
prepared receptacle like a bladder, 
and secure a piece of space which 
looks like a large sausage. But 
square balloons, or square sausages, 
wouldn’t be really Functional, and 
square eggs would certainly cause 
unnecessary pain. 

It is of the utmost importance, 
however, that the space, or the 
several segments of space, which 
have been captured for building 
purposes should be properly or— 





if the word does not convey any 
esthetic implication—harmoniously 
interrelated. ‘They should be ar- 
ranged so as to permit the free 
interplay or interflow of one space 
with another, for space has a nat- 
ural affinity for and with itself. 
To confine space too rigidly does 
something to it which it does not 
like. 

That is why so many current 
planners seek to avoid corridors and 
interior partitions and prefer to 
define spaces by means of chalk 
marks or lettering, such as Living 
Area, Work Area, Play Area, Ad- 
ministration, Service, etc. Where 
privacy, or semi-privacy is demand- 
ed screens are suggested, or partial 
partitions, or rolling curtains. It 
will readily be seen that by this 
method greater flexibility of plan 
may be secured. Any part of the 
building may slop over into any 
other part without embarrassment 
to the designer, however annoying 
to the occupant. In most cases, the 
occupant is not supposed to know 
any better. 


But this manipulation of space 
is by no means all that we need to 
learn. We need to unlearn some 
other things. The older fellows 
knew something about space and 
contrived some very effective space 
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shapes under the airy dome of 
Sancta Sofia for example, in their 
barrel-vaulted basilicas, in lofty 
naves, and in exquisitely propor- 
tioned parallelograms large and 
small. So far, so good, but their 
fault lay in not being content with 
the beauty of the shape itself. 
They erred in  over-elaboration 
and enrichment of the confining 
casket. They just couldn’t for- 
bear gilding the lily. Not content 
with a plain wooden box made 
to fit, they took untold pains and 
lavished much skillful craftsman- 
ship in bedeviling a sarcophagus. 
Everyone realizes that the beauti- 
ful binding of a book adds nothing 
to the value of the content, though 
it may be regarded as evidence that 
the designer appreciated, even ven- 
erated, that content. In their efforts 
of appreciation men have often 
gone haywire: through incompe- 
tence, vainglory or innate vulgarity. 
Some who had talents abused 
them; few made the most of them. 


° 


But the new prophets say what’s 
the use of rehashing this old stuff, 
we've heard it all before. We live 
in an industrial age, an age of 
steel and glass and plastic. Royalty 
is out; the common man is in. We 
don’t want to waste any more time 


on sarcophogi. Quite right. The In- 
dustrial Age has radically changed 
our attitude toward architecture. 
Perhaps the invention of the skele- 
ton steel frame has had more to 
do with this changed attitude than 
any other single factor, though the 
more recent progress in the use of 
armored, or reinforced concrete, is 
scarcely less revolutionary. Until 
nearly the end of the nineteenth 
century most durable building had 
been conceived in age-old terms of 
masonry. Basic principles of con- 
struction had undergone very little 
change for centuries despite geo- 
graphical and social variations in 
form and detail. 

The steel frame posed a new 
challenge and this challenge found 
many men of the just-past genera- 
tion, and some of our own, literal- 
ly hanging in the air. Inherited 
predilection for masonry forms re- 
sulted in much confusion. Nobody 
knew quite what to do, and it must 
be frankly admitted that much of 
the doing was tentative, illogical 
and absurd. The steel structure 
was often hidden by a kind of 
drapery of stone, brick or terra 
cotta. Not being self supporting, 
this drapery was called, honest- 
ly enough, a curtain wall. But 
this was the only honest thing 
about it. It aped old forms and 
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motives. These were not integral- 
ly woven into the fabric, but hung 
and tied to it. The results were 
as false as the beard of Santa 
Claus, as deceptive and inscrutable 
as the smile of Mona Lisa or 
Joseph Stalin. People pretended 
that the thing looked real enough, 
but everybody knew it was a fake. 

Even so, no really satisfactory 
treatment of the skeleton frame has 
yet been found, and probably won’t 
be until the divorce from masonry 
is complete. Its bones seem to ache 
for a skin of some kindred sub- 
stance, some metal or metallic alloy, 
at least for an integument light, 
tough and tenacious. So if mason- 
ry is on the way out in tall build- 
ings, it may gradually disappear 
from others. 

Certainly the illustrations of 
few ultra-modern designs suggest 
masonry. The walls might be any- 
thing from plywood to plaster- 
board, or any kind of sheeted fab- 
ric. They give the observer scarce- 
ly more clue to what is behind them 
than the old masonry skins. We 
only know that they must be hung 
to something, and that they are 
probably very light. The absence 
of reveals or shadows tells us that 
they are thin. This thinness pre- 
vents molding or carving, and thus 
far the only relief from monotony 


is attained by alternating areas of 
glass with areas of apparently solid 
wall, recalling the pattern of the 
old Dolly Varden layer-cake — 
dark chocolate, white vanilla, pink 
strawberry—with which our grand- 
mothers used to delight us when 
we were children. 


Admitting that we of the past 
generation abused and misused our 
rich vocabulary, that we were often 
verbose and incoherent; that vag- 
rant styles were allowed to roam 
from the Doric porch to the Gothic 
dome; that Elizabethan minarets 
punctuated our parapets, it must 
be granted that the contemporary 
idiom is somewhat thin and dry 
and therefore without the means of 
eloquence, emotional expression, or 
definition of character. Its limited 
phrases may be adequate to convey 
the idea that here is a structure 
contrived to serve a utilitarian pur- 
pose, but when these same few 
phrases are employed over and over 
again in buildings of different pur- 
poses, it is difficult to know wheth- 
er we are seeing a factory, a school- 
house, a court house, a hospital, a 
church, or a mortician’s dream. 
They all look back at us with the 
same bland and imperturbable stare 
of rectilinear composure. The little 
ones seem just like the pups of the 
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big ones. There is a strong family 
resemblance between the filling sta- 
tion and the village library. Except 
for the gasoline pumps in one in- 
stance, or for the blinking electric 
signs, we should be utterly con- 
founded. You ask a passerby which 
of those two buildings is the City 
Hall and which the new Chrysler 
plant. He replies, “I don’t know 
mister, I’m a stranger here myself.” 

The invention of a new language 
is a tedious and difficult enterprise. 
Noting how slowly our own speech 
forms have evolved, realizing that 
their roots lie far back in the past 
and how much they owe to the 
borrowing and grafting of alien 
sounds and meanings, we ought to 
be very patient. We must lisp and 
stutter for a long time, and add to 
this new language a word or two 
when we can. Eventually it may 
become fluent, flexible and copious, 
full of nuances, delicacies and shad- 
ing. 

At the moment, however, it 
seems inadequate to express many 


of the emotions which cause the 


heart to beat faster. It lacks 
warmth, graciousness, exuberance, 
gusto. It must expand its lexicon 
to include some terms at least sug- 
gestive of passion, grandeur, rever- 
ence, enthusiasm, blood or sweat or 
tears. We can confine our G.I.s 
in functional barracks under mili- 
tary regulations, but when they get 
out of bounds they will make a 
beeline for the flesh-pots. They 
will want to experience some of 
the color and adventure of life. 


We should not attempt to con- 
fine the Muse of Architecture 
either within the framework of old 
patterns, or the framework of new 
prejudices. The freer she is allowed 
to be the more helpful we shall find 
her. 

She loves probity but delights in 
grace. She is shy of dogma and 
abhors intolerance. She can be 
grave or gay, animated or pensive. 
But she would hate to be con- 
sidered a sour puss. 


Revision of the Elevator Safety Code 


HE American Standard Safety 
Code for elevators, dumb- 
waiters, and escalators, sponsored 
jointly by The A.I.A., the Na- 


tional Bureau of Standards, and 


The American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, is now being re- 
vised. As a result of the better code 
requirements in the American 


Standard Elevator Code and the 
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testing and certifying of these safe- 
ty devices, the number of elevator 
accidents throughout the United 
States has shown a steady decrease 
during the past 20 years, although 
the number of elevators in use has 
increased materially. 

The usual periodic revision 
scheduled for 1943 was held in 
abeyance due to the pressure of war 
work. The 1947 edition is expected 
to be clearer in intent and fuller 
in coverage than previous editions, 
and will be arranged to require 
the minimum number of cross ref- 
erences. 

At present ten subcommittees 
are at work on particular phases 
of this revision. Suggested rear- 
rangements, modification of exist- 


ing rules, or proposals for addi- 
tional material will be welcome 
and will be referred to appropriate 
subcommittees for consideration. 
All communications should be ad- 
dressed to The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, 29 West 
39th Street, New York 18, New 
York, attention of C. B. LePage, 
Technical Secretary; The A.I.A., 
attention of Theodore I. Coe, 
Technical Secretary, 1741 New 
York Avenue, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C.; or to the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington 25, 
D. C., attention of J. A. Dickin- 
son, Secretary of the Sectional 
Committee. The work follows the 
procedure of the American Stand- 
ards Association. 


Chapter Officers’ Organization 


MM" BEACH saw the birth 
of a new organization last 
May—the Chapter Officers. Quite 
specifically and by formal resolu- 
tion the new body is independent 
of The Institute’s officers and di- 
rectors. It has its own chairman— 
Clair Ditchy of Detroit; vice chair- 
man — Charles O. Matcham of 
Los Angeles; secretary—John D. 
Bolles of Ross, Calif., each elected 
for one year. Its purpose is to 


provide a time and place for the 
informal exchange of ideas which 
would strengthen the chapters and 
their officers in carrying out their 
functions. 

Committees were to be appointed 
by the chairman to study the vari- 
ous problems submitted by the 
chapters, these committees to sub- 
mit reports to all chapters as soon 
as feasible. Meanwhile, in the two 
meetings held in Miami Beach, 
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representatives of several chapters 
outlined activities that were in ef- 
fect and apparently productive of 
satisfactory results. These sugges- 
tions are taken from the minutes 
of the Chapter Officers’ meetings 
recently sent out to the presidents 
of all chapters. 


Witus A. Voce. of the ToLepo 
CHAPTER: 


1. The Chapter maintains a “Fly- 
ing Squadron” of five younger 
men to check on attendance. 

2. Producers are invited to ex- 
hibit new materials at each 
meeting. 

3. The Chapter retains a news 
reporter for reporting meetings 
to the Press. 

4. The Chapter maintains a 
Speakers Committee to provide 
speakers for outside groups. 

5. The Chapter holds joint meet- 
ings with material suppliers. 

6. The Chapter sponsored a series 
of drawings on proposed city 
planning in Toledo. 

7. The Chapter makes a point of 
depending upon and encourag- 
ing the younger men to partici- 
pate actively in all Chapter ac- 
tivities. 

8. The Chapter is a member of 
the Toledo Technical Council. 
This is composed of delegates 


from all national technical 


organizations. 


Anprew T. Hass of the Nortn- 


bo 


ERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER: 
l. 


The Chapter ‘conducts joint 
meetings with various groups, 
such as the Producers’ Council 
and the Engineering Societies. 


. The Chapter is a member of 


the Building Industry Confer- 
ence Board of San Francisco, 
and is represented by delegates 
to this group which is com- 
posed of representatives from 
the Producers’ Council, the 
Architects, Civil Engineering 
Societies and the two local 
Associated General Contrac- 
tors chapters. 


. The Chapter makes an effort 


to sponsor and place men on 
civic committees. 


. The Chapter encourages a 


group known as the Women’s 
Architectural League, which is 
composed of the wives of ar- 
chitects, and aided them in a 
series of lectures entitled ““The 


House I Want.” 


. The Chapter conducts a meet- 


ing at the School of Architec- 
ture of the University of Cali- 
fornia for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the students and 
architects with one another. 
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6. The Chapter holds an “His- 


Crain Ditcuy of the 


l. 


torical Monument” meeting 
once a year, at which time an 
afternoon and an evening are 
taken for a trip by bus and car 
to some point of interest in the 
area. 

. The Chapter has found that 
the best attendance is noted at 
meetings where the subjects 
are non-technical. The average 
attendance at meetings is 35% 
of the Chapter membership. 

. The Chapter maintains a 
Chapter Bulletin of outstand- 
standing character and typog- 
raphy. 


DETROIT 

CHAPTER: 

The Chapter promotes exhibits 

of works of architecture. 

. Makes Honor Awards, with a 
medal being given to the Own- 
er and a certificate to the 
Architect and the Contractor. 

. An interesting lecturer is ob- 
tained for each meeting. 

. The Chapter has sponsored 
lectures at the Detroit Mu- 
seum of Art. 

. The Chapter is an integral 
part of an_ inter-professional 
society representing the fields 
of education, medicine, law, 
accounting, dentistry, engineer- 


Rs 


10. 


11. 


ing and architecture, with the 
groups representing over 25,- 
000 people; and consequently 
it is a potent factor in legisla- 
tive and promotional work. 


. The Chapter is a member of 


the building industry group, 
but may withdraw since the 
building group is not, at this 
time, entirely sympathetic to 
the architectural viewpoint. 


. The Chapter conducts a Chap- 


ter Improvement Meeting at 
which members express their 
their opinions regarding the 
activities of the Chapter and 
offer suggestions for improve- 
ments. 

The Chapter maintains a Pro- 
fessional Guidance Committee 
which cooperates with other 
professions in advising high- 
school students who seek voca- 
tional counsel. 


. The Chapter is a member of 


the Affiliate Council set up 
under the Detroit Engineering 
Society. 

Plays have been given by mem- 
bers of the group at Chapter 
meetings. 

Slide talks and travelogues are 
given at meetings by members. 


. The Chapter makes a point of 


having representatives of Gov- 
ernmental agencies and units 
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in attendance when it has lec- 
turers who speak on pertinent 
subjects. 

13. The Chapter maintains a 
draftsmen’s employment 
agency. 

14. The Chapter maintains a 
weekly bulletin. 

15. The Chapter invites members 
of the Press to each meeting. 


CuHarLes O. MatcHaM, of the 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAP- 
TER: 


1. At the first of each year the 
Chapter adopts a policy and 
program which is maintained 
throughout the period. This 
year the established program is 
entitled “Leadership.” Under 
this year’s program the Chap- 
ter is endeavoring to show its 
membership the need for the 
establishment of leadership by 
the individual and the profes- 
sion in civic and governmental 
activities. 

2. At each meeting subjects are 
assigned for spontaneous dis- 


He” CooNLey, chairman 
of the Executive Committee 
of the American Standards Asso- 


cussion by the membership. 
These subjects are of the mo- 
ment and are known only to 
the Program Chairman prior 

' to their announcement before 
the meeting. By this method 
the members are encouraged 
to talk and discuss problems 
of interest to themselves and 
to the Chapter. 


Oscar G. Woopy, formerly of the 


IowA CHAPTER, now of the 
CoLorapo CHAPTER: 


1. The Board of Directors of the 


Chapter requires committees to 
report at least three times a 
year. 

. The Chapter has established a 
Veterans’ Training Program. 

. The Chapter participates with 
other Chapters in the area in 
a regional meeting. 

. The Chapter is setting up a 
new program for broadening 
the membership base to include 
students. The Chapter feels 
that the young men stimulate 
the Chapter meetings. 


ISO 


ciation has been elected president 
of the new International Organi- 
zation for Standardization, the for- 
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mation of which has just been com- 
pleted by delegates from 25 nations 
meeting in London. 

Gustave L. Gerard, staff presi- 
dent of the Belgian Standards 
Association will be vice president of 
the new international organization 
which is expected to be known in- 
formally as ISO. Headquarters 
will be set up shortly in Geneva, 
Switzerland, which was chosen in 
a close final ballot of 12 to 11 over 
Montreal, Canada. 

Formation of the new ISO con- 
solidates into a single organization 
the work of the old International 
Federation of National Standard- 
izing Associations (ISA) and that 
of the war-born United Nations 
Standards Coordinating Commit- 
tee. The International Electro- 
technical Commission, a third im- 
portant standardizing agency, is ex- 
pected to affiliate with ISO shortly 
as its electrical division. 

The members of ISO will be the 
national standards bodies. Its 
work will be carried out through 
technical committees upon which 
any country may be represented if 
it so desires. 

The governing body of ISO will 
be a council containing representa- 
tives from 11 countries. Five of 
these seats are assigned for a 
period of five years to China, 





France, Great Britain, U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. Others represented in- 
itially on the council are Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, India, Norway 
and Switzerland. 

Following long discussions, 
which started at preliminary meet- 
ings in New York in 1945 and in 
Paris in this year, the ISO finally 
agreed to use three official lan- 
guages: English, French and Rus- 
sian. The Russian delegation has 
pressed vigorously for official rec- 
ognition of the Russian language. 

Technically the new ISO organ- 
ization is “provisional,” and it will 
be formally completed when its 
constitution is ratified by 15 na- 
tional standards bodies. Actually 
it is starting active work imme- 
diately by reviewing the projects 
and reports of the two predecessor 
organizations and considering a 
number of new proposals. The 
United Nations Standards Co- 
ordinating Committee will con- 
tinue in existence and maintain its 
office in London until the ISO 
headquarters in Geneva is estab- 
lished. 

The 25 nations represented in 
the formation of ISO were: Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Italy, 
India, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
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Zealand, Norway, Palestine, Po- 
land, South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, 


United States of America, Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, Yugo- 
slavia. 


News of the Chapters 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAP- 
TER is still running a temperature 
by reason of the first annual con- 
vention of the California Council 
of Architects in Coronado last 
October. It was a three-day affair 
and drew an attendance of 385— 
architects, wives and guests, includ- 
ing President Edmunds, Vice- 
President Lunden and Regional 
Director Heitschmidt. Vincent 
Palmer is said to have set a new 
high mark in smooth-running con- 
vention procedure. 


° 


New YorK CHAPTER is replac- 
ing its Year Book with a Register 
of Chapter Members. In addition 
to its distribution among the mem- 
bers, the Register will be sold to 
the public at $2. It will have 
three parts. Part I will list firms 
or individuals prepared to accept 
commissions. Part II will list all 
corporate members, fellows and 
chapter associates, with cross-ref- 
erence to firms and individuals in 
Part I. Part III will list honor- 


ary members. An appendix will list 
chapter officers and will provide 
an Index of ‘Types of Architectural 
Work, listing by serial numbers the 
firms and individuals who have 
performed such work. Cost of the 
initial publication (estimated at 
$1,950) is to be borne by those 
listed in Part I. The hope is that 
annual sales will cover the cost of 
annual re-publication. 


a 


Detroit CHAPTER has elected 
Dean Wells I. Bennett as its pres- 
ident, succeeding Clair W. Ditchy, 
F.A.1.A., who has served two terms. 
Other officers elected were: David 
H. Williams, Jr., vice president; 
Charles B. McGraw, secretary; 
Cornelius L. T. Gabler, treasurer; 
Talmage C. Hughes, F.A.1.A., exec- 
utive secretary; and Andrew R. 
Morison, director. 


2°, 
“e 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER 
held a November meeting at Tim- 
berline Lodge, Mt. Hood, Ore., 
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in conjunction with the Oregon 
Chapter. Details of the party are 
not yet in, but advance informa- 
tion was that 125 applications for 
accommodations had been received, 
as against the Lodge’s ability to 
sleep only 95 persons comfortably. 
The question arises: Is sleep neces- 
sary at conventions? 
WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER 
has joined the nation-wide effort 
to find practicable ways of bring- 
ing architectural services to the 
homebuilder operating on a low 
budget. As a start towards a 


Small House Plans Bureau, a com- 
petition is under way, sponsored 
by the Seattle Trust and Savings 
Bank, calling for the design of a 
house of 900 sq. ft. floor area, for 
an inside 50-ft. lot. Contestants 
whose designs are approved by the 
jury are to prepare working draw- 
ings and specifications. A set of 
six copies of blueprints and speci- 
fications will be available for $50, 
of which a minimum of 50% is to 
go to the designer, with the bal- 
ance retained for the Bureau’s 
working capital. 


News from the Educational Field 


QueEENs CoLuece, Long Island, 
has joined the spreading effort to 
educate prospective home builders 
in the best methods of building the 
homes they want, within their 
budgets. Queens College’s con- 
tribution takes the form of a series 
of fifteen lectures on “The Family 
House.” 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
through its new Small Homes Re- 
search Center, is building the first 
of a series of houses on the Univer- 
sity campus—this unit for the pur- 
pose of studying warm air heating. 
The new house is a 5%4-room one, 
and it is interesting to note that it 


replaces an 11l-room house which 
has been used for 22 years in warm 
air heating research, thus marking 
the trend 
smaller dwellings. 


nation-wide toward 


Ruparp A. JoNEs, recently an 
assistant professor in engineering 
and architecture at Kansas State 
College, has been appointed a re- 
search associate professor in the 
University of Illinois to carry on 
a three-year study of the use of coal 
in house heating. 

The new project at Illinois will 
deal with subjects such as coal 
storage and handling, ash handling, 
furnace or boiler location, and the 
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arrangement of heating facilities 
for most convenient use of coal. It 
will involve study of equipment 
and house plans, and development 
of suggestions for builders and 
homeowners. 


THE ScHooL OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
announces once again the Lowell 
M. Palmer Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture. Its purpose is to enable a 
student of unusual promise to un- 
dertake the advanced study of ar- 
chitecture at Princeton. A Palmer 
Fellow is exempt from tuition fees, 
and receives a stipend of $700. 
His privileges include residence in 
the Graduate College buildings. 
Applicants must hold a Bachelor’s 
degree, be citizens of the United 
States of America, less than 27 
years of age on October 1, 1947, 
and in good physical condition. 
Applications with supporting docu- 
ments must be received not later 
than March 1, 1947. Application 
blanks may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Secretary, School of 


Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Architecture, Princeton 


Pratr INstiTuTE, Brooklyn, 
following changes in the design 
teaching staff, announces that the 
design staff now includes the fol- 
lowing architect appointments: 
Philip C. Johnson, Caleb Horn- 
bostel, Walter B. Sanders, St. 
Elmo Piza, William N. Breger, 
Lloyd Morgan and Lorimer Rich, 
the last two being visiting critics. 
Professor Konrad F. Wittmann 
teaches Town Planning. Olindo 
Grossi is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture. 


SyRACUSE UNIversity has add- 
ed six new instructors and pro- 
fessors to its faculty in the School 
of Architecture: George F. Earle, 
George Clayton, Milo D. Folley, 
Robert H. Snyder, Charles E. 
Croom, and Harley J. McKee. 

Appointed to its Cooperating 
Committee of Architects are Wil- 


liam Lescaze and James A. Brit- | 


ton. 


“Many a young functionalist might realize that his 
philosophy of strict economy—of means to structural 
ends, eliminating all ornament—was propounded as a 
religious edict by the Shakers in 1790.”—KENNETH 


K. STOWELL. 
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The Architectural Profession 
in the Past, Present, and Future 


By Jean Hébrard* 


PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


T IS a matter of common knowl- 
Sie that architecture, consid- 
ered in its historical evolution, was 
greatly influenced by a funda- 
mental law known, sociologically, 
as the law of imitation. The arche- 
ologist seems to agree with this 
point of view and no longer accepts 
as historical truths the legend of 
the Greek Miracle, nor that the 
destiny of Greece in art was writ- 
ten in her geology. He has shown 
in the Aegean art, the Hittite art, 
and the Sumerean art the succes- 
sive steps which the Greek art had 
to go through before reaching its 
highest degree of perfection in the 
Parthenon. If, on the other hand, 
one considers the social element in 
architecture, the organization of 
human labor needed to carry on a 


common task, and the part played 
in it by the architect, the same law 
of imitation will soon be found a 
factor of capital importance. 

Let us suppose for a moment 
that King Gudea—the first of 
architect-kings, who lived in Baby- 
lonia about the middle of the 
third millenium B.C. and whose 
beautiful statue is preserved in the 
Louvre museum, is suddenly 
brought back to life through a 
mysterious process of transmuta- 
tion. After having left the museum 
he reaches the Place de la Con- 
corde where, at once, he finds him- 
self in an architectural environ- 
ment not too unfamiliar to him. 
His eye glances here and there, first 
at the lofty Egyptian obelisk, then 
at the two monumental buildings 


* Jean Hébrard was born in Paris, received his architectural education at the 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and is known in this country as an educator, having 
taught architectural design at Cornell University, the University of Pennsylvania 
and the University of Michigan. As a practicing architect he participated in 
the building in Paris of low-cost housing, tenement houses and garden cities, 
and in the reconstruction of cities and villages destroyed in France during 
World War I. He also collaborated with his brother Ernest Hébrard in the 
planning of an International City, an ideal intellectual center conceived by an 
American, Mr. Hendrik C. Andersen, where delegates coming from every coun- 
try of the world could gather and discuss problems of national and international 
interest. The work was published in 1913, under the title of “A World Center 
of Communication.” 
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having garden-terraces reminiscent 
of the Babylonian hanging gardens, 
and finally falls on the magnificent 
Avenue des Champs-Elysees lead- 
ing to the triumphal arch dedi- 
cated to Napoleon. Being greatly 
disturbed by the rush and noise of 
automobiles moving without inter- 
ruption, and while wondering how 
he could go across the wide open 
square he is, to his surprise, greeted 
by an architect who has recognized 
him. The latter is on his way to 
a meeting of his architectural asso- 
ciation. He attends it sometime 
later having, at his side, the king 
as guest of honor. 

King Gudea was eager to learn 
something about a profession of 
which, in his country, he was the 
leader, and here are some of the 
questions he asked, with their an- 
* swers, as they are recorded in the 
minutes of this imaginary meeting 
that is supposed to have taken place 
around 1920: 

Q. “How is the architectural 
profession organized in France?” 

A. “Very much the same as it 
was in Babylonia, in Greece and in 
Imperial Rome. We have two dis- 
tinct bodies of architects. One of 
them, which includes the Govern- 
ment architects, has its own hier- 
archy, its traditions and its appro- 
priate training—in fact, a highly 


The other in- 
cludes architects who, on the basis 
of their previous training, belong 


privileged body. 


to various architectural associa- 
tions. Our profession has no legal 
status. Whoever is willing to pay 
the fiscal dues éalled patente is al- 
lowed to use the title of architect 
without any other qualifications. 
That brings among us some very 
undesirable people. However, the 
situation is not as bad as the one 
described by the venerable Vitru- 
vius, a government architect of the 
Roman Empire, when he said that 
the profession was over-crowded 
with the uneducated and the un- 
skillful, men who scorned to take 
up shoemaking, dyeing, or other 
useful occupations, and rushed into 


architecture without even the 
knowledge of the _ carpenter’s 
trade.” 


Q. “Have there been, in the 
past, other types of organization?” 

A. “Only one, during the period 
known as the Middle Ages. The 
unit of organization was the cor- 
poration, and there were as many 
of them as territorial districts in 
the kingdom. A special privilege 
was granted to them by the king. 
They had strict rules of profes- 
sional practice, a fine feeling of 
solidarity between their members, 
in which were included the master 
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builders, the journeymen and the 
apprentices; and there was a stim- 
ulating spirit of competition be- 
tween the various corporations. 
Notre Dame of Paris, our cathe- 
dral, is a typical example of per- 
fect integration between the struc- 
tural and esthetic elements in archi- 
tecture, and you should visit it to 
have an idea of the daring skill 
of the medieval master builders. 
The corporations flourished during 
three centuries, then gradually lost 
their predominance, due mostly to 
the increasing centralization of 
power in the hands of the king, and 
the growing influence of the king’s 
architects. They finally were abol- 
ished, as was every other trade 
corporation, at the time of the 
French Revolution.” 

Q. “What are the architect’s re- 
sponsibilities ?” 

A. “It is a singular coincidence 
that there are only two known 
codes of law in which the archi- 
tect’s responsibility is specifically 
written: the Babylonian code and 
the French one. The code of Ham- 
murabi deals with the penal re- 
sponsibility, which is expressed in 
these threatening words: ‘If an 
architect builds a house, if the 
house collapses and the owner is 
killed, the architect shall be put to 
death.’ The code of Napoleon is 


much less drastic, and the civil re- 
sponsibility of the architect is de- 
fined as follows: ‘If a building 
collapses, in whole or in part, with- 
in a period of ten years after its 
completion, as the result of a serious 
fault of construction, the architect 
and the contractor are held respons- 
ible to their client.’ With the in- 
creased complexity of our problems, 
the great variety of new materials 
of construction and new types of 
equipment, our work of superin- 
tendence cannot be done as in the 
past, and we think that the law, 
which was enacted in 1810, is un- 
fair to us.” 

Q. “What, in your opinion, 
should be done to improve the pres- 
ent situation ?” 

A. “Legalization and_ unifica- 
tion of the profession, and sup- 
pression of the ten-year legal re- 
sponsibility.” (Unanimous cheers). 

“Invited by the chairman to 
make some comments, the honor- 
able guest started by saying that 
he had no apology to make for the 
code of Hammurabi, since it was 
promulgated 500 years after his 
reign. He added that, after what 
he had seen during the few hours 
spent in the metropolis and what he 
had just heard, that which struck 
him most was the survival value 
of the noble art of architecture 
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and of our profession which, after 
the test of five thousand years, 
have both remained, almost un- 
altered, in their original form and 
structure, yet, it was not up to him 
but to the architects of the present 
generation to find out the causes 
of such a permanence. The meet- 
ing was then declared adjourned.” 


a 


The foregoing narrative does not 
give the whole picture of the archi- 
tectural profession, but enough to 
allow us to make a broader state- 
ment by saying: There have been, 
in the past, two types of organiza- 
tion directly related to the two 
main streams of architectural de- 
velopment; the southern one, or 
classical, and the northern one, or 
medieval. The master architect of 
the Renaissance is the most repre- 
sentative figure of one type, and 
the medieval master builder, of the 
other. Let us now consider the 
architectura' profession in this 
country at the present time. 

The industrial revolution, which 
started in England, had a greater 
repercussion in the United States 
than in any other country. It 
brought with it radical changes in 
every field of human activity, in- 
cluding architecture. The cities 
were rapidly growing in population 


and in size, and an unusual oppor- 
tunity was offered to the architect. 
He could no longer be the builder 
of the Middle Ages, nor the artist 
of the Renaissance; he became a 
professional man, member of a firm 
or sometimes of a corporation. His 
office had to be organized on the 
principle of the division of labor, 
so successfully applied in the man- 
agement of factories. The archi- 
tectural design was done in one 
unit of the office, the structural 
details and the writing of specifica- 
tions in others, under the direction 
of one of the firm’s members. That 
such an organization was efficient, 
well adapted to the handling of 
problems of increasing complexity 
and displayed the maximum of 
speed in execution, is evidenced by 
the great volume and diversity of 
the architectural production of the 
period, of which the mighty struc- 
ture known as skyscraper is the 
most typical example. 

During that period The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects was 
the leading organization, including 
among its members the most prom- 
inent architects of the profession, 
who were scattered ever all the 
territory of the Union. In every 
State there were local associations 
and also, unfortunately, a great 
number of pseudo-architects of the 
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type qualified by Vitruvius as the 
“uneducated and the unskillful.” 
From a survey carried on by The 
A.LA. it was revealed that a tre- 
mendous had 
been spent on structures that were 
so ugly, so badly planned, so in- 
appropriately located, as to have 
been a liability instead of an asset, 
almost from the day they were 
completed. Something had to be 
done to safeguard the reputation 
of the profession and to protect 
the life, health and property of the 
people. The idea of a legal status 
for the architect, granted by the 
States, began to take shape, and 
received its first application in the 
State of Illinois where, in 1896, a 
registration law was enacted. It 
took, however, about 40 years of 
constant effort before it could be 
said in this country that the title 
of architect was legally protected. 

It was a decisive step on the 
toad of progress which led the pro- 
fession towards a new achievement 
when, more recently, by the incor- 
poration of the various State asso- 
ciations into The A.I.A. its unifica- 
tion was realized. In a remarkable 
report of The Institute, published 
under the title of “Pilot Study on 
Institute Structure,” is to be found 
an Organization and function chart, 
in which one can see at a glance 


amount of money 


the scope and diversity of the ac- 
tivities which will presently be car- 
on for the welfare of the 
‘The wishes expressed 
the French 
architects have been here fully real- 
ized, and there is in the Common 
Law no such thing as the archi- 
tect’s ten-year legal responsibility. 

As to King Gudea’s enigmatic 
question about the survival value 
of the noble art of architecture 


ried 
profession. 
in the narrative by 


and of our profession, it may be of 
interest to know what would be 
the answer of the architects of the 
coming generation—the returning 
veterans. We have seen a great 
many of them, lately, in our schools 
of architecture, and were deeply 
impressed by their earnest good 
faith as to the future. If the word 
noble is to be applied only to the 
architecture of monuments such as 
the palaces of Khorsabad or Ver- 
sailles, it makes appeal to them no 
longer. They even seem to agree 
with Thucydides when he said that 
the thousand talents spent on the 
temples of Athens were a heavy 
price to be paid for her architec- 
tural splendor.* They see a noble 
endeavor in their participation in 
the building of a new community, 
not only having better homes to 
live in, better schools for the edu- 
cation of children, and better fac- 
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tories for the workers, but also 
where the facilities of a library, 
a health center, a swimming-pool 
and an adult playground would 
be accessible to the people living in 
the same neighborhood. Such is 
their conception of the social func- 
tion of the architect in the com- 
munity of which he is a member. 
When, before the War, they 
were asked whether they had read 
Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,” the answer was generally 
yes, though frankly admitting that 
they were bored with it. They 
should now read “Fors Clavigera.” 
It contains a letter in which their 
own ideal is expressed in the most 
touching language. Here is the 
letter in an abbreviated form: 
“While I was on my way to 
Oxford University, to give a lec- 
ture on the Fine Arts in Florence, 
I saw a nice little girl whipping a 


*About $1,200,000, a very large amount of money at that time, when the 
average salary of the architect working for the city, in charge of an architet- 
tural department, was about two hundred dollars a year. 
salaries were given to architects of exceptional talent and reputation. 


top on the pavement, but who was 
much hampered in her juvenile ac- 
tivity because she had on a large 
and dilapidated pair of women’s 
shoes. At the lecture there were 
some worthy people and I think my 
lecture was one of my best. It 
gave some really trustworthy in- 
formation about the art of Florence 
six hundred years ago. But all the 
time I was speaking I knew that 
anything spoken about art, either 
by myself or other people, could be 
of the least use to anybody there. 
For their primary business, and 
mine, was with art in Oxford, now, 
and not with art in Florence, then; 
and art in Oxford now was ab- 
solutely dependent on our power 
of solving the question, which | 
knew that my audience would not 
even allow to be préposed for solu- 
tion: Why have our little girls 
large shoes.” 


However, higher 
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“We live in a world of fabulous resources and many and 
varied skills; yet we still maintain scarcity economies in 
capitalistic and communist worlds alike. 
mass-produced in great abundance the ugliest cities in the 
world’s history.,-—RALPH WALKER, F.A.LA. 
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Architects Read and Write 


Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 
mentative, corrective, even vituperative. 








THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALLS 
By M. P. Havperin, Cleveland, O. 


EE the handwriting on the 
* walls! There it is, brazen in 
neon lights, “Mene mene tekel 
upharsin.” The era of Jig-saw 
Glass is here. 

We all remember the era of jig- 
saw wood. Many buildings of 
that era are still to be seen on the 
avenues of our cities. Bad archi- 
tecture? Perhaps; but they do pos- 
sess the charm of naive exuberance, 
there is an interesting human qual- 
ity to their design. 

This human quality is totally 
lacking in buildings of our era of 
Jig-saw Glass. Austere, blank 
walls, wide yawning gapes of need- 
less glass, puerile glass-block pan- 
els, hastily erected overhangs left 
unfinished, with imprisoned wood- 
en joists looking down on plants 
below which are hemmed in by 
brick walls; these are the signs of 
our era, the handwriting on our 
new walls. 

It is often said, there is no mod- 
ern or traditional architecture; 
there are just two kinds of archi- 
tecture, good and bad. But the 
great majority of our buildings, 
the numberless houses, shops and 
churches are not particularly good, 
nor are they bad—they are simply 
mediocre. 

It is largely these mediocre 
houses which are seen by our chil- 


dren going to and from school; it 
is these many average stores which 
leave their impression on the moth- 
ers doing their shopping; and it is 
these numerous mediocre churches 
which the motorists see silhouetted 
against the sky while driving their 
cars. These are the symbols of our 
civilization, and these in turn help 
mold the esthetic standards of our 
people, will it or not. 

It is not given to every architect 
to become a Saarinen or a Wright. 
The greatest number of architects 
are just fair—mediocre. Given the 
convenient prop of precedent they 
can and did design buildings, 
which if not good are at least 
mediocre and harmless. 

In this coming era of Jig-saw 
Glass, however, these many build- 
ings designed by the average archi- 
tect cease to be mediocre and harm- 
less. Divorced from _ accepted 
forms, devoid of precedent, the 
average architect, in a sophomoric 
attempt to be “modern and pro- 
gressive,” creates bizzare and un- 
gainly forms, ugly walls clearly 
labeled “Jig-saw Glass.” 

We are come to an era in our 
mass architecture, the worst in our 
history. Heralds of that era are al- 
ready here. Glass-blocked saloons, 
tricky and circus-like store fronts, 
packing-box houses—who has not 
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seen these on the avenues of cur 
cities, on the streets of our sub- 
urbs? 

It is time we reconsider our ap- 
proach to the physical frame of 
our civilization. We may well ask 
ourselves: Can we superimpose an 
architecture based on the Ruskin- 
ian Lamp of Truth and Honesty 
on our present civilization of Ve- 
neer? Should we disregard the col- 
loquial, understood by the many 
and ingrained in our lives, for an 
Esperanto, rootless and queer? 

It is time we attune our ears 
to the message of the existing 
buildings which speak the language 
of the land. Never mind the gram- 
mar—observe the inflection. Read 
the handwriting on the old walls. 
Red brick with high arched win- 
dows, American Gothic, Jig-saw 
Wood. Vernacular and human. 
Ornate, but easily read! 


Easily read and understood, be- 
cause these walls are of a kind with 
our clothes, ladies’ hats and men’s 
buttons and ties. They are of the 
same genre as our popular books, 
comic pages and movies. They are 
ours! 

Our architecture must first of 
all express our civilization. Only 
by giving expression in a medium 
understood by the many are we 
enabled to help mold that civili- 
zation. We cannot enlarge man’s 
horizon by giving him merely an 
expanse of glass in his home. We 
cannot establish a standard of val- 
ues in esthetics at variance with 
the accepted standards in our other 
human endeavors. We cannot help 
mold our civilization by the me- 
dium of Esperanto Architecture, 


; 


| 











eee 


even if we do illuminate the mes- | 


sage in neon lights on a_ back- 
ground of Jig-saw Glass! 


As to Louts SULLIVAN 


By JoHN Avsury Bryan, St. Louis, Mo. 


N THE November issue of the 

JouRNAL I read the remarks 
concerning Louis Sullivan which 
Mr. Maginnis and Mr. Wurster 
made at the dedication of the tab- 
let in Boston. And in The Archi- 
tectural Forum, for October, I 
read what Frank Lloyd Wright 
had to say about those who placed 
and dedicated the tablet: “Monu- 
ments are made by those who, vol- 
untarily or not, never did anything 
but betray the thing the great man 
loved most.” 

Of course some such outburst 


should have been expected from 
Wright, but I think it high time 
that the JouURNAL set the public 
straight about the story of Sulli- 
van. Twenty-five years ago, when 
Sullivan was ill and in need, wasn't 
it The American Institute of 
Architects who financed the pub- 
lication of his “Autobiography of 
An Idea” and thus helped him 
over those last, rough days? Or 
was it his patron Frank Lloyd 
Wright? 

I have always admired some of 
Sullivan’s work—the Wainwright 
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Building and Wainwright Tomb 
in my own city and the Guaranty- 
Prudential Building in Buffalo. 
However, there is one question 
that I’ve never found answered in 
any of the recent books that seem 
to regard Sullivan as almost di- 
vine: Why, after he had solved the 
problem of skyscraper design in the 
ten-story Wainwright Building, 
did he build a fifteen-story office 


building the following year and in 


the same city without following in 
any way the dictum that he says 
guided him in designing the first 
project? 


Thirty years ago it was lese 
majesté to question anything done 
by McKim, Mead & White. To- 
day the same silly attitude seems 
to prevail in some quarters regard- 
ing the work of Sullivan and 
Wright. 


THREE FINGERS OF SCOTCH 
By WILLIAM Gray PuRCELL, Pasadena, Calif. 


E-READING that letter of mine 
R which you published [ Nov. 
46 JouRNAL] I find it packed so 
tight that in mercy to your cus- 
tomers it should either be expanded 
to a palatable dish or epitomized 
as canape to your cocktail. 

Since no necessity presses at the 
moment for further nourishment 
from these ideas, perhaps your less 
hardy and more practical readers 


will find some nip in three fingers 
of Scotch canny. 


Architecture is the Evidence of 
the Living Building in Action. 

Architecture is not the Making- 
a-Thing-Work; that is Engineer- 
ing. 

Architecture is the Making-a- 
Thing-Say what its working 
means. 


A Greek ArcuitTect Negeps Toots 
By ANDREW STAVROUDIS 
Poste Restante, Sefretagnue Place, Athens, Greece 


AM Greek student of architec- 
I ture, in the Greek College of 
Architecture in Athens. I am now 
19 years old and I have no sisters 
and no brothers. My father was 
in Crete during the occupation of 
our country by the Germans and 
he has been executed by them in 
1943. 

I am working in a British or- 
ganization here while I am going 


to college. In this organization my 
salary is 41 dollars for a month. 
Of course you can understand that 
these money are not enough for 
my living for my studies and for 
my mother who is living with me. 
So if you could possibly be so kind 
and send me some books on archi- 
tecture or any drawing instru- 
ments, it would be such a relief for 
me as they are so expensive! The 
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other day I went to buy a book and 
they asked me 16 dollars. But of 
course I couldn’t afford it. 

I am living with the highest 
economy I possibly can. I’m not 
going to the movies or to any other 
amusement places and also, my 


uncle who is not very rich gives 
me his old suits and shoes. 

Please let me know if you would 
like me to send you anything from 
Greece. 


P.S. I speak English and French. 


@ 


The Old Order Changeth 


Said Christopher Wren to Inigo Jones, 

With sorrowful mien and mournful tones, 

As they sat in their club in Paradise, 

And talked of the world with its woes and vice, 
That men were not what they used to be. 
“For where,” he asked, “can a person see 

A finial, ‘crocket, a delicate spire’ — 

And here he fumed with nostalgic ire— 

“A barrel vault, a mighty dome, 


A church that’s a church, a house that’s a home, 
A pediment noble, a column Ionic. 

And this,” he said, “is the most ironic: 

To see instead V-poles and such. 

Really,” said Christopher, “it is too much!” 


Said Inigo Jones to Christopher Wren: 
“Alas, I mourn for the kind of men, 

Who used to build upon the earth, 

And to noble works gave birth. 

Alberti, Bernini, Bramante, Le Vau— 
They’re all up here; there’re none below 

To carry on in the grand old way, 

As you did, or I, in our heyday. 

There’s no one to build as the masters do, 
As Bramante, Sangallo, and John Vanbrugh. 
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I think of the solid old building stones, 
The old oak beams, and then,” cried Jones, 
“T think of their plastics, and concrete, and steel, 


And if this wasn’t Heaven like Hades I'd feel.” 


But as they continued to talk and to grumble, 

With holy flame and sweet soft rumble, 

A courier posthaste from Peter came, 

To give them a morsel of news hot as flame. 

Straight from Heaven’s reception office, 

He came to tell of one, a novice 

To Heaven’s ways and saintly pleasure— 

But before they could guess the newcomer’s measure, 
Who should appear, in a flash of light, 

Unannounced by the butler, but Frank Lloyd Wright! 
“Greetings, Sir Christopher, hello there, Jones. 

Just stay in your chairs, don’t disturb your old bones. 

I heard what you said, but please do not panic, 

For I guess that up here, why, we’re ALL inorganic.” 


G. HERBERT, in 


The South African Architectural Record 


for May, 1946. 


Books & Bulletins 


City AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
Papers. By Alfred Bettman. 
Edited by Arthur C. Comey. 
No. 13 in the Harvard City 
Planning Studies. 314 pp. 634” 
x 91%”. Cambridge: 1946: 
Harvard University Press. $4.50. 


One of the most widely known 
of city planning pioneers, the late 
Alfred Bettman, never wrote a 
book, although, as Mr. Comey 
points out, every paper or speech 
dealt with an immediate need on 


the broad subject and, now assem- 
bled, they are as timely as when 
released. The book is in three 
parts: I, 24 of Bettman’s most 
cogent papers; II, his most im- 
portant law briefs; III, his con- 
tributions of model drafts for stat- 
utes; and IV, a bibliography. 


Tue Mansions oF VIRGINIA, 
1706-1776. By Thomas Tiles- 
ton Waterman. 456 pp. 634” 
x 10”. Chapel Hill: 1945: The 
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University of North Carolina 

Press. $10. 

A scholarly and sympathetic 
study of 45 of Virginia’s pre-Rev- 
olutionary mansions. The architec- 
tural details are analyzed with the 
knowledge and skill that have come 
to be expected of the director of 
the Historic American Buildings 
Survey, and the illustrations are 
plentiful and technically superb. 
New facts of authorship are 
brought to light, based on the au- 
thor’s familiarity with the struc- 
tures and his keen appraisal of evi- 
dence in old documents and “fam- 
ily” resemblances. 


ScHOOL SOUND SysTEMs. Basic 
Standards Developed by the 
U. S. Office of Education and 
the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Joint Committee on 
Standards for School Audio 
Equipment. 32 pp. 8%” x 11”. 
Washington, D. C.: 1946: The 
Radio Mfrs. Assn., 1317 F St., 
N.W. 


CorrReEcTION: In our review of 
HospiITAL PLANNING, by But- 
ler and Erdman, in the October 
JouRNAL, the price was incor- 
rectly given; the price of the 


book is $15. 


The Editor’s Asides 


WE HAVE a rather disturbing 
feeling that we may be becoming 
psychic. Shortly after we had 
placed on the table all the cards 
picturing the Wyatt program, Mr. 
Wyatt resigned. Shortly before the 
Atlanta hotel fire we printed the 
article “What is Fireproof?” with 
its analysis of hotel holocausts. 
Shortly after we printed Lewis 
Mumford’s vision of the U.N. 
home being carved out of a great 
city instead of being made a sub- 
urban retreat, Mr. Rockefeller 
stepped forward with his magnifi- 
cent offer that made possible at 
least a start on Mumford’s mind- 
stretching proposal. Perhaps we 
have been psychic; perhaps, on the 


other hand, we have been receiving 
an unusually overflowing portion 


of the breaks. 


2, 
“° 


Leon Keacu, in the Bay State 
Architect, lays bare a disturbing 
incident of contemporary history: 

“Until there should be space for 
him at Harvard, a GI sought a 
year’s job in a Boston office. Sagely 
pondering the more _ desirable 
berths from the faculty viewpoint, 
he engaged the services of several 
architectural minds to hazard a 
guess. "They were stumped, and 
came up with an awful feeling that 
perhaps all the offices capable of 
absorbing an untrained man would 
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be esteemed reactionary cesspools 
of architectural iniquity.” 





Down IN New ORLEANS, 
pane the Board of Directors re- 
cently held its semi-annual meet- 
ing, the Vieux Carré still gives the 
tity a personality that is unique 
om this side of the Atlantic. On 
Canal Street the honky-tonk is 
siven full sway, but a step to the 
vast off that Great White Way of 
the South brings one into the Old 
Square of French origin, where 
time has stood still for these many 
rears. Just how the people of 
New Orleans prevent the adultera- 
tion of that old-world flavor, I 
do not know. Probably the archi- 
tects have had a lot to do with the 
restrictions, written in the laws 
or tacitly approved and obeyed. 
Whatever the means, New Orleans 
is treasuring what seems to many 
visitors her greatest asset. While 
t endures it will keep calling to 
any of us, “Lover, come back to 


” 


e. 


THE FRUITS of a clipping bu- 
rau make a stimulating sort of 
prab-bag. One never knows what 
he shears will bring forth when 
rarching for news pertaining to 
The A.I.A. Here, for instance, 


find an intriguing three-column 
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illustration from the Houston 
Post. The caption reads: “MopeEts 
IN CROWDED QUARTERS—J ust be- 
fore Sawokitz Bros. style show for 
wives of members of the Texas 
Chapter of The American Institute 
of Architects. Adjusting earrings, 
buckling shoes, vying for space at 
the mirror, the prize beauties make 
at least three changes for each 
show.” 


THERE MAY BE some subtle sig- 
nificance in the news that the 
offices in New York’s Empire State 
Building formerly occupied by 
OPA have been relinquished to 
the Atomic Bomb Control. 


DRIVING NoRTH along the River 
Road that hides under the Missis- 
sippi River levee, the plantation 
country is, as it long has been, a 
panorama fascinating to the archi- 
tect. The corrugated metal roof 
intrudes in force, but even its 
blatant reflections cannot hide the 
charm of the moderately steep- 
pitched, cap-like roof forms. Al- 
most never, in the early houses, 
whether for planter or slave, is the 
porch or gallery roofed as a sepa- 
rate entity. Porches, whether two- 
story or one-story, are recessed 
under the unbroken rectangle of 
the eaves. 
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And, as befits a site on flat 
ground where rains are abundant 
and the imprisoned River nearby 
constitutes an ever-present threat, 
the plantation house is usually built 
on stilts, so to speak. Its basement 
enclosure, though entirely above 
grade, was of secondary impor- 
tance. And the steps that led from 
the ground to the main floor were 
also often recessed under the eaves 
line, usually mounting sideways 
under, and to the front of, the 
main gallery. 

Buford Pickens, now heading 
Tulane’s architectural school, pro- 
pounded a theory explaining H. H. 
Richardson’s love of the recessed 
porch or lobby: subconscious im- 


pressions from boyhood of the con- 
vincing fitness of these Louisiana 
mass forms. One might, I suppose, 
characterize the Crane Library at 


Quincy as “by Freud out of Rich- 


ardson.” 


SOME INGENIOUS ENGINEER has 
developed a heating plant for the 
dwelling the size of a suitcase. It 
should be made clear that the size 
refers to the heating plant, not 
necessarily to the dwelling of to- 
day. 


BacK IN THE DAYS’ when 
Charles T. Ingham was Secretary 
of The Institute, he sent out to 


each Chapter secretary a sheaf of 
printed forms requesting news 
items for publication in The Octa- 
gon. At the top of the sheet, in 
small print the appeal: 

“In every Chapter, in every cal- 
endar month, there is at least one 
event ; or one Chapter activity, one 
accomplishment by the Chapter or 
by its members, one favorable or 
unfavorable expression of public 
opinion affecting the architect, one 
effort by the profession to influ 
ence public thinking, one battl 
started, won, or lost ; or some other 
development .which would havg 
significance and value to all the 
Chapters of The Institute if they 
knew about it... . 

“In other words, send us 
architectural high point of 
month in your community as ye 
re 

Below this printed request 
a large blank space for the reply 

One of these forms reached 
on July 22, 1946: 

“NAME OF CHAPTER — Noft 
Carolina. RETURN FOR TH 
MONTH OF—June, 1946 

“Summer Meeting held at Mom 
head Bay, N. C., June 14 and 

“Meeting very well attended/§ 

“Archie Royal Davis, Secret 

Often it takes years for a g@ 
idea to bear fruit. 
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